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How Far Should American and 
British Foreign Policy Be 


Coordinated? 
* 


Mr. Lustcarren: It is my privilege to introduce this broadcast from 
.ondon with what I intended to call historic implications—a broadcast 
which will link up two famous radio discussion programs, the University 
af Chicago Rounp Taste and the B.B.C.’s London Forum—a broad- 
ast in which two prominent public men in Britain are going to exchange 
Pinions with two prominent public men in the United States. Before 

go any further, I will ask Mr. Krueger, who is in the studio at Wash- 
ngton, to introduce the whole thing. 


Mr. Kruecer: It is a pleasure for me to bring to this joint program two 
vell-known American senators. 

We have with us here in the studio in Washington Senator Johnson 
nd Senator Mundt, both active members of the United States Senate 
nd°of its various committees and both actively interested in foreign 
ffairs. And we are looking forward to the discussion between them and 
our two members of Parliament. 


Mr. Lustearren: Thank you very much. Here with me in London, to 
alk things over with Senator Mundt and Senator Johnson, are two of 
ur best-known members of Parliament—R. A. Butler, one of the leaders 
f£ the Conservative party, a former Minister of Education and a former 
Jndersecretary for Foreign Affairs, and Christopher Mayhew, a Labour 
xember of Parliament who for four years helped Mr. Bevin as Under- 
scretary, too, for Foreign Affairs. 

Now the problem facing us is pretty generally regarded, I should 
tink, as the most pressing problem in the Western world today—how 
ur should British and American foreign policies be coordinated? Well, 
utler, how far should they? 


Mr. Butter: I would like to start this talk by the words of the old 
yng, “The more we are united, the happier we shall be.” I think that it 
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is pretty clear to us at the beginning of this talk that we are standing 
together against tyranny; we intend to prevent anybody destroying our: 
freedom or our free way of life. I suppose that we take all that for granted| 
at the beginning, so we have a good solid basis. But I want to say at the: 
beginning that we are, all of us, whatever our politics or views, gratefull 
for the help which you have given us in these islands. And now we are: 
very glad to have regained our independence, I can tell you. I tell you: 
things which we might take for granted, but what about some of the: 
things about which we might quarrel? One of them is that we intend to: 
keep our independence; and I am pretty well assured that you intend tot 
keep yours too. It is on that basis of independence that I think that we: 
can best start this discussion, because then I think that we shall agree: 
more. At the very start, I will throw something in. We intend to remain) 
the center of a great commonwealth of well over five hundred millions 
people. We want to make our own trade agreements with our own 
Commonwealth. And we want to keep the center of them and then works 
with you all the better like that. 


Mr. Lustcarten: What is the American reply to that? 


Mr. Kruecer: Let us call on Senator Johnson to give us his opinion ont 


that. 


SENATOR JoHNson: If we are going to work together, there are certaint 
basic principles which we will have to observe. One of them is to try tex 
understand each other’s problems, try to come to a complete understand+ 
ing of the problems with which we deal and how they affect each of uss 
We, of course, will have to eliminate jealousy completely from all oun 
friendly relations and all our relations. We will have to exercise a great 
deal of confidence in each other. Confidence, of course, is the very foun. 
dation of any worth-while relationship which might exist between twa 
independent nations, and I glory in what Mr. Butler said about inde+ 
pendent nations. That is one of the things for which I stand all the way) 
And then we shall have to be truthful with one another, and we will 
have to be frank. 


Mr. Krurcer: Senator Mundt, do you just want to approve that state 
ment, or do you want to begin throwing in any controversial stuff? 


Senator Munor: I would first of all like to approve that statement. 1 
surely agree with Mr. Butler and with Senator Johnson that I think that 
the Declaration of Independence is here to stay. And we expect the 
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British Commonwealth to remain independent, and certainly I for one 
do not expect it to divorce itself from its established Commonwealth of 
Nations. I think that the British Commonwealth of Nations has served a 
useful function in the world. Just as we in this part of the world feel that 
the family of countries in the Western Hemisphere create a sort of 
colony of mutual cooperation and mutual assistance, I would assume 
that the British Commonwealth would do likewise. 

Our problem, of course, is to see to it that on the major objects of for- 
eign policy we have adequate consultation leading to effective coopera- 
tion. I think that if there is any weakness at the moment in the foreign 
policies between Great Britain and the United States, it is the fact that 
there are not enough consultations before one country or the other an- 
nounces a foreign policy decision. Even though we do it independently 
and eventually go it alone, consulting together in advance of the fact 
is sometimes very useful to better understanding. 


Mr. Kruscer: I wonder if Mr. Mayhew and Mr. Butler are of the 
opinion that in the United States we understand the extent to which 
Britain is committed to the Commonwealth or the extent to which that 
might interfere with a thorough coordination of policy. 


Mr. Lustearten: I will ask Mayhew to answer you. 


Mr. Mayuew: Before I do that, may I say that I think our discussion 
has been much too easy so far. I agree very much with everything 
which has been said. As a Socialist and as a Labour party supporter I 
must, before I begin to disagree, say how profoundly I agree with But- 
ler’s saying that we are grateful for the help the United States has given 
us. I speak, I know, for the overwhelming majority of Labour party 
supporters in saying that we supported and are grateful for Marshall 
Aid and that we support, to the hilt, the Atlantic Pact. 

But I add the reservation, as Butler indicated, that we are not going 
to be the forty-ninth state. There is lots about the American way of life 
about which we have our reservations; we have our own way of going 
about our own affairs. 

That being said, now, on this Commonwealth point. I do not think 
at the United States still quite understands our position here. If they 
anderstood how important to us our Commonwealth ties are—the ties of 
rade and the ties of sentiment—they could not urge on us some of the 
wholly unrealistic policies in relation to Europe which they have been 
irging on us so far, nor could they ask us, as they are constantly saying, 
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and I never can understand why, nor will they continue to ask us to 
abandon our imperial preference, one of the mainstays of our relations 
with our Commonwealth. 


Mr. Lustcarten: I know that Butler wants to add something to this, 
but I think that Mayhew has now filled in what you called “the contro-. 
versial stuff.” You would perhaps like to have one of your speakers take | 
it up and then pass it back to me. 


Mr. Krugcer: Senator Johnson, do you think that the United States . 
has been making unreasonable demands of Britain in regard to Euro- : 
pean policy? Are we insisting that Britain follow a policy there which . 
cannot be coordinated with Britain’s other interests? 


SENATOR Jonson: No, certainly not! We have leaned over backward; 
it seems to me that we have gone too far in the other direction. There: 
is naturally an antipathy in America toward the colonization plans of: 
some of our friends in Europe. But we have kept our feelings pretty well. 
in restraint. We have gone along, it seems to me, and subdued some of 
the strong feelings which we have in order to cooperate and to coordi-- 
nate our plans and our objectives with our neighbor. 


Mr. Kruecer: Senator Mundt, the imperial preference system in the: 
British Empire has been mentioned. Imperial preference is squarely at: 
odds with the concept of free trade. Does the Senate of the United States; 
—the South Dakota part of it—have a position on that question? 


Senator Munpr: Well, the South Dakota part of the United States; 
Senate does not believe in free trade, and so it is not particularly con-- 
cerned about the preference program. 

I would like to have our British colleagues, however, deal in specifics: 
when it comes to talking about unrealistic policies which the United] 
States is urging Great Britain to follow in Europe, because, to be specifie: 
on our side, our attitude in this country is that we would like to see ar 
United States of Europe develop. We believe that it is pretty difficult to» 
have Western Europe in a position to defend itself if each country over: 
there tries to go it alone. So that we are pretty well committed over here> 
to the idea of the United States of Europe. Is that what our British col~ 


leagues mean is unrealistic? Is that what they mean is antagonistic tor 
British interests? 


Mr. Krugcer: Could you get us a bill of particulars on that? Britain: 
wants to be a good ally. She does not want to be a satellite of the United! 
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States. In what respects has the United States been pressing Britain into 
the satellite position? 


Mr. Lusrearren: I think that both speakers will have a go at that. 
Mayhew first. 


Mr. Maynew: We are leaving aside, now, I think, the European ques- 
tion. Let me give you two examples where I am a bit worried. I believe 
that the United States today is tending to think of the defense of the 
West too much in purely military terms. I am thinking of Spain and of 
Germany, the rearmament of Germany. They are tending to frame their 
policies, it seems to me, too much with a view to winning a war which 
might break out and too little with regard to preventing that war ever 
from coming. That I think is a certain difference between our country 
and yours. We refuse to believe that war is inevitable. We are sure that 
it is not. And we think that it would be disastrous to frame our policies 
on the assumption that it is. In my view, if we keep our heads, world war 
is not even likely. But we are worried that in the case of bases in Spain, 
for instance, and the rather “steamrollering” attitude toward German 
rearmament, the Americans might, sacrificing everything to military 
consideration, actually diminish the chances of preventing a world war. 


Mr. LusrcartTEn: Butler, you are one of the leaders of the Conservative 
opposition in this country, how far do you go along with Mayhew on 


that? 


Mr. Butier: When I heard Mayhew talking about imperial prefer- 
ence, I thought that he was joining the Conservative party, and I would 
ust give him a bit of a hug. When I heard him talking about Spain, I was 
not quite sure. You see, recently we have been discussing all this in the 
session of Parliament, and we took the view, on our side of the House— 
he opposition, that is—that America ought to be perfectly free to do 
what she likes about bases in Spain, but, of course, I do not agree with 
he position of having Spain come into the North Atlantic Pact or tak- 
ng part in a European Union. 

Now, about the European Union, I simply think that you oversimplify 
he problem in Europe. You seem to think that everybody can get to- 
ether at once. We have had years and years of history, years and years 
vf difficulty, tariff barriers, and all sorts of other problems. We are com- 
ng along as fast as we can; we are perfectly sincere about it; but we 
nust do it our own way. 
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Mr. Lusrcarten: Krueger, do your speakers think that there is a com- 
plete understanding on the American side of this? 


Mr. Kruzcer: I would like to try to find that out for you, Lustgarten, 
Now, this has been a fairly definite complaint on the part of our British 
colleagues that the United States is operating a policy which is based 
too much on the assumption of the inevitability of war—the attempt to) 
win a war if there is one—and not sufficiently on an attempt to prevent ' 
war. Something ought to be said on that from here. | 


SENATOR JoHNson: Of course, in America we realize, as people every- - 
where should realize, that all our aims are as nothing if war comes.. 
War must, by all means, be prevented. World War III would be a disas- 5 
ter far beyond the comprehension of any human being, and we feel keen- 
ly about that. 

We feel that the world, and civilization, and everything depend upon 
keeping out and avoiding World War III. 


Mr. Kruscer: But if I may press you a bit further on that for the bene-: 
fit of our United Kingdom colleagues, up on Capitol Hill now, you are 
considering a foreign aid bill which is weighted apparently about three 
to one, as the recommendations have been made to the Congress, in favor 
of military aid as against economic aid. That undoubtedly appears to 
our friends abroad as an excessive emphasis on the military way of pre 
venting war. You would argue, I suppose, that this military aid progra 
is primarily a means of preserving this peace. 


SENATOR JoHNsoN: That is correct. Of course, this present program i 
connected with the programs which have gone before, and they 
were almost 100 per cent economic. Now we are getting into a position 
where we have got to defend ourselves. 

Are we defending ourselves against a danger? Or do we see some+ 
thing under our beds over here? That is the point upon which we hay 
finally to decide. If we are living in a world in which there are no dan4 
gers, that is one thing. If there are dangers, what are they? Economic, on 
are they military? 

Sometimes I think that Britain’s great fear of Germany is more eco: 
nomic than it is military. I think that they are afraid of Germany’? 
coming back because Germany might very well be a rival in commerce 
and in industry with England. | 

I have never been able to understand their attitude toward Spain. O} 
course, we have great prejudices over here against Franco and agains 
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fascism in whatever from it may appear. But Spain is so important to 
the peace of the world and to avoiding World War III that we just can- 
not understand the British attitude toward utilizing Spain. 


Mr. Kruzcrr: I had wanted to bring in Senator Mundt at this point, 
but I am quite sure that Mr. Mayhew or Mr. Butler would like to inter- 
rupt at this juncture. 


Mk. Lustcarren: Mr. Mayhew is perfectly dying to. 


Mr. Mayuew: Of course, we all agree with Senator Johnson that there 
is a serious military danger in Europe, and I am sure that Butler would 
agree with me on the need for a very high arms expenditure. My point 
there, which concerned the two questions which Senator Johnson men- 
tioned, German rearmament and Spain, was that we cannot judge our 
policy toward these two problems purely on military ground. Let us 
take Spain. It is not a military but it is also a political problem. That is 
the trouble. We have to consider how best to strengthen the West. And I 
am so afraid that by treating it purely as a military problem the United 
States is underestimating the increased political division and the setback 
in the enthusiasm in Western Europe for the cause of freedom which 
that will cause. There are, rightly or wrongly (I think rightly—you per- 
haps think wrongly), great emotions of dislike for Franco and a true 
feeling that to trade with Franco would be to be disloyal to the idea of 
freedom—the idea of the defense of democracy in Western Europe. 

By flaunting this idea in Western Europe, America is, in my view, 

playing into the hands of the Communists, making enemies for Amer- 
ica, and endangering the united will to resist communism, which is a 
feature, on the whole, of people in Western Europe. 
_Now, I am sorry I have gone on, but I have much to say about Western 
Germany where much the same thing applies. It is not only a military 
problem of arming Germans, who are good soldiers; it is a political 
sroblem. There are certain things which we can do in Europe which 
would, admittedly, increase the military strength of Europe, but only 
at the cost of such greater divisions and tensions and suspicions in 
Europe that they are not worth while. 


Mr. LustcartENn: There is, of course, in Britain a very considerable 
umount of agreement between both the major parties on foreign policy. 
Butler, would you go along with Mayhew on what he has just said? 


Mr. Butter: I have already said what I have to say about Spain—that 
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I really do not see why the United States should not have conversations 
with Spain about defense bases. In fact, I see considerable value in the 
defense aspect. But I agree, as I said before, that Spain should not be | 
brought into our political associations—that is, such as in the European 
Union—because they were drawn up on certain definite understanding, 
these treaties, to which Spain could not possibly adhere. 

About Germany, you must realize that France is very concerned about 
German rearmament, and so are a great many other people in Europe. 
I take the same view which has been expressed so often by Mr. Churchill 
that we should have German units within a fixed European army. We 
should support what Eisenhower is doing, and I think that he made one _ 
of the finest speeches which I have ever heard in London, both about our | 
foreign ideals and about the intense need for rearmament. 


Mr. LustcarteNn: As I pass it back, I do not, for a moment, want to 
stop anything further coming from your side on these two subjects, but 
I do just want to recall exactly the question we are discussing, which is 
how far the British and American policies should be coordinated. And I | 
wonder, before we finish at any rate, whether we should consider this 
problem in general terms. Let us suppose that Britain and the United 
States do fundamentally disagree on aspects of foreign policy. If they 
fundamentally and honestly disagree, what ought to be done? Should 
anybody give way? And if so, which? 


Mr. Krugcer: Let me ask Senator Mundt, who is an expert on com- 
munism in the United States Senate, to reply, first of all, to the point | 
which has been made, mainly by Mr. Mayhew, that the United States, by 
pushing so vigorously and so fast on aid to Spain, has been aiding com- | 
munism in Europe. I have heard that same opinion expressed vigorously 
by a great many people in French circles. 

If Senator Mundt would comment on that, then I would like him to} 
go ahead a bit further with the question of what we do when there is a 
serious and honest disagreement on the Iranian question, or on any/ 
other? What do we do in order to achieve the maximum desirable co- + 
operation? 


First, the answer on the communism business from you, Senator} 
Mundt. 


Senator Munor: Yes, I will be glad to answer that. But first I am going} 
back to the statement which sort of amazes me when our British col-- 
leagues indicate that our aid to them is too much in terms of the military, | 


; 
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especially in view of the fact that we have made available to the British 
and people of Western Europe now something in the neighborhood of 
fifty billion dollars, most of which has been nonmilitary aid and especial- 
ly in view of the fact that we have heard from there that the economic 
recovery of Western Europe and of Great Britain (and we are delighted 
about this) is about 110 to 140 per cent industrially and 100 per cent 
agriculturally. So that it would seem the only deficit remaining there 
now is in the military. And it is for that reason that we have been propos- 
ing, through the Western European Pact, to make some contributions in 
the military. So that it would seem to me American aid abroad has been 
on the side of the economic rather than the military and that certainly 
the only justifiable reason for taxing American taxpayers to send money 
(0 Britain is in terms of the military, because we cannot coordinate our 
policies to the extent obviously that American taxpayers are supposed to 
supply the deficit in the British budget which we believe is created by the 
Socialist government over there—with my apologies, of course, to Mr. 
Mayhew. 

Now, to deal with your other question, and I want to speak to that as 
o whether or not our supplying Spain with a certain amount of eco- 
nomic aid in contracting for bases is aiding communism in Europe, it 
seems to me quite the contrary is evident. The danger from communism 
n Europe stems from the Communist conspiracy in the East, from its 
great imperialistic and aggressive designs. And the only conceivable 
eason for establishing bases in Spain is to give Western Europe and the 
United States a better operative military position in the event that Com- 
nunists from the East should endeavor to overrun the entire continent 
of Europe. I will tell you something which is aiding communism in 
Europe, and aiding communism everywhere, if we want to get down to 
pecifics—and I think we should—is when Great Britain recognizes Red 
China, when Great Britain advocates that Red China come into the 
Jnited Nations. That is specifically, of course, helping to aid commu- 
tism. And the thing which we cannot understand in America is how 
Great Britain on the one hand says, “Bring China into the United Na- 
ions and recognize China,” and, on the other hand, opposes even bring- 
ng Spain into the Western European Pact. 


Mr. Kruecer: Let us take this as a specific case. There is a disagree- 
nent in policy between the United States and Britain on the matter of 
elations with Mao Tse-tung’s China. Not discussing that question par- 
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ticularly, but just as a sample of the type of problems, how should such 
a difference be handled? 


SENATOR JoHNson: Why, of course, it should be handled across the | 
table by the leaders of both countries. We should come to a complete — 
understanding—that is, if we are going to have a coordinated policy. | 
If we are going to be independent in all our policies and everything we 
do, if the independence of nations is going to go to that extent, then, 
of course, we should each go our own way and let come what may. But 
my understanding is that we are trying to work out a plan whereby both 
of these great countries will face the common dangers to both of these 
great countries in a sensible, logical way and that we will coordinate our | 
efforts to combat whatever evil we are facing. / 

It seems to me that it is very simple. If we are going to have leader- 
ship, we must have followship. I am not urging that any nation, or any 
particular nation and especially that the United States, should be the 
leader in all these things. But if the United States must be the leader in 
pushing some of these matters, we must have followship. 


Mr. Kruecer: London, how can we be both coordinated and inde- 
pendent? 


Mr. Lustcarren: If I am any judge of expressions, Mayhew did not 
agree with everything Senator Mundt said, and I think that he had better 
have his say. 


Mr. Maruew: There is no time to say all I want; but, of course, we 
cannot always agree. I think that there must be sincere differences, as 
there have been in this discussion. Let us try to break them down as| 
much as possible, and let us discuss some of them on an Atlantic basis | 
through the Atlantic Pact. 

But I would, in conclusion, ask our American listeners to remember ° 
that where we disagree with them over Spain, over Red China, and the: 
rest of it, do not think that it is because we are weak, or because we } 
are stupid, or because we are downright wicked. It is that we are near to) 
these problems. We think that we know better than you how to solve} 
them in our common interest, in the fight to maintain democracy. 


Mk. Lustearren: This might very well be our last part of the discus-. 
sion from Britain, so I would like to ask you, Butler, in winding this up) 
perhaps to take a broad view of the general situation and to bring us back: 
to the position from which we started. | 


; 


Mr. Burter: Well, Senators, I am very glad indeed to face this ques-! 


ad 
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tion of how our differences can be handled because really they are not too 
vast. We can get along very well. But what we want and what we have 
been saying here is not only to get together in Europe, not only for us to 
get together in the Commonwealth, but to give some sort of general po- 
litical direction from the top for all our free nations, not in the form of 
federation—I think that that is going too far and I have talked about in- 
dependence earlier—but in some form of getting together of our people 
at the top of all our great countries. Then we would not make mistakes 
by going off on a tangent, one against the other. That, I believe, would be 
a fine conception toward which our statesmen ought to work. Toward 
this Mr. Mayhew’s government, I have no worries, will work; 
and then when we come in one day, we will work toward it, too—to keep 
forward the general purpose which Mayhew and I feel, together, has 
the greatest possible serviceship and lifting up of your great country and 
your great people who are listening to us today. 


Mr. Lustcarten: Under the fortunes of time in this discussion, ob- 
viously it is your speakers’ turn. Both your speakers have the last. 


Mr. Kruecer: Very good. By way of a summary statement, now, Sena- 
tor Mundt, what would you like to say to our colleagues in Britain? 


Senator Munor: I would like to say that I think that discussions like 
this are very useful and very fruitful. We obviously have some serious 
points of disagreement; and we have some fine points of cooperation. 
We both oppose Communist imperialism. Both countries believe in indi- 
vidual freedoms. In the United States our government is dedicated to the 
freedom of the individual as against the government. We believe that 
n Britain they are veering today to freedom of the government as against 
he individual because that is inherent in socialism. Because one country 
s free enterprise and one Socialist, we naturally have some suspicions 
about each other. 

But I think that above that and beyond that there is an understanding 
und agreement that the individual citizen of Britain and the individual 
itizen in America are friendly. They resist communism, and they want 
o find a way to coordinate our policies in the interest of preserving peace 
ind destroying and defeating tyranny. 

Mr. Kruecer: Could we have about twenty or thirty seconds from you, 
senator Johnson? 

SENATOR JoHNSON: If technology and science had come to the rescue of 
he world one hundred and seventy-five years earlier than it did, I do not 
hink that there would have been a Boston Tea Party. 


THE BRITISH VIEW OF POLITICAL WISDOM* 
By GILBERT MURRAY 
* 
TO LOOK back on the first fifty years of this century is, for one who has 


lived through them, a terrifying experience. We have meant well. It is 
hard to see what we have done to land us in this age of unparalleled 


oppression and cruelty and haunting dread. We are not a harsh and in- | 


human generation; on the contrary, in the western world at least, we 
have been constantly carrying further our old practice of making our 
laws more merciful, our customs and institutions more sympathetic to 


the unfortunate. We are not a decadent age. On the contrary, in athletic _ 
contests this century is surpassing all previous records; in war and in | 
exploration it has shown itself an age of heroes. We are not stationary 


and unprogressive. Quite the reverse; the advances made in every kind 


of science, from astronomy and physics to medicine and even sociology, | 


have been greater than in any other half-century of human history. 
Besides, man has much greater power over his whole environment. 


The improved methods of communication and locomotion have turned | 
distant nations into neighbours, and made the world smaller and more | 


manageable. International co-operation, once so difficult, has become an 
easy thing. Why is it that all the increased powers of improving the 
general life of mankind have somehow gone wrong? 

We in England have, of course, a special position. Compared with 


the rest of Europe, we have hardly suffered. We are weakened and im- | 


poverished, but we have been through no foreign occupation, we have 


had no tyrannical governments or savage civil strife. This makes us per- | 


haps rather slow in making allowance for the stronger feelings of our 


European neighbours; on the other hand, it enables us to preserve better | 
our sanity and moderation. Trying then to use our imagination and not | 


lose our sanity, what is it that has gone wrong? 


I do not speak of mere passing mistakes in policy. There is something _ 


*Reprinted from The Listener, January 11, 1951. Originally presented as a talk on the | 
European Service of the British Broadcasting Corporation. Mr. Murray is a distinguished _ 


British classical scholar and writer and has also written on foreign policy and international 
understanding. 
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far more deeply wrong. Why, in a time of heavy economic strain, when 
we are faced with the enormous task of restoring the shattered economy 
of Europe, to say nothing of our own, why are we spending not merely 
aundreds but thousands of millions on military preparation? Why, when 
our supply of labour is badly insufficient, are we introducing universal 
-onscription in peace time? Why, above all, has so large a proportion of 
our dazzling scientific discoveries been devoted to instruments of de- 
struction? We all know. It is because we have no choice. We are living 
in an age of war: war and the fear of war, almost unbroken for thirty-six 
years. And, what is worse, a war which inside many states has grown 
nto civil war of class against class, gang against gang; and beyond the 
9oundaries of any state into something like a war between continents. 

How did we ever get into this condition? I can never forget two state- 
ments made in the world I knew as a young man, by two very sober and 
well-informed journalists. Mr. Brailsford remarked in 1913 that a Euro- 
ean war was surely a thing that need no longer be considered a possibil- 
ty. Mr. J. A. Spender said emphatically in 1914 that “a war between us 
and our German cousins was unthinkable.” Those statements did repre- 
sent the world in which we then lived, a world in which nations were not 
constantly afraid of one another, a world without passports and permits 
and secret agents, without slave camps and torture, and mutual murder 
as a method of political argument; with stable currencies, and with the 
ld civilised Christian Europe well recognised as the leader of the con- 
inents. 

How did it begin? It is fashionable to look always for economic causes 
und to pretend that poverty is the usual cause of war. But in this case 
hat will not do. Imperial Germany had no economic grievances, only 
mmense ambitions. She was the richest and strongest nation in Europe: 
he most esteemed for learning, science, music and philosophy; with 
nuch the finest army in the world and a navy calculated to be, on the 
larrow seas, at least equal to the British. What nation was there who 
ould be considered her equal? The French, to German eyes, were ob- 
iously decadent. The British utterly unmilitary, scarcely a match even 
or the Boers; stupid to a degree and wrapped up in mere money- 
naking, as their own best writers, Shaw and Wells and Galsworthy, 
penly confessed. Should not Germany strike the one decisive blow 
vhich would put her in her right position, mistress of Europe and leader 
£ civilisation? Six weeks would do it. 

‘The Kaiser, as we know, wavered. Like all aggressors, he would not 
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fight unless he was sure he would win. What decided him was the fatal 
delusion that victory would be easy and quick. Poor man, he injected the 
virus of war into Europe and the poison is in our veins still. He learnt his 
lesson. But we also learnt a lesson from that war. It was the first actual 
world war. We learnt that war could no longer be isolated or neglected. 
If it once broke out, no nation would be safe. War from henceforth must | 
be prevented by the collective will of mankind. It could be done. The 
victorious allies could form an all-powerful League of Nations; their 
system of inter-allied controls directing ships, armaments, food and 
supplies in general formed an instrument of world government by which 
the League could enforce its will. The League started off with high 
hopes. Then, as we know, came the disappointments. The allies did not | 
hold together. The inter-allied controls were dissolved. America rejected | 
the League. The peace-loving nations had not yet learnt their lesson; of ' 
the others too many were left with ambitions whetted for war. Japan had . 
been denied common rights of migration, denied racial equality with. 
her white allies. She could not forget how easily she had beaten one of: 
the greatest white nations in 1905. Italy was discontented with her war > 
gains and found a leader who had a new method of revolution and| 
promised her a new Roman empire. And there was the old enemy, Ger-- 
many, soon to find a strange insane man of genius to madden her into) 
wild dreams of conquest. A world tired out and longing to be left at4 
peace had given these gamblers just the opportunity they needed. 

Besides, there had been great lessons taught to diseased minds by the 
Russian revolution, a revolution begotten in the agony of war, more 
terrible than any previous revolution, because it was a retort to a more 
terrible suffering. It had shown how easily an organised minority ready; 
for immediate violence could master a whole unorganised nation; the 
more extreme the violence the more swift and certain the success., 
It taught also the fatal fascination, among suffering and desperat 
peoples, of an appeal to pure hate, hate of poor against rich, of servan 
against master, of law-breaker against the rule of law. It was the lesso 
learnt by Mussolini in his Fascismo, by Hitler in his National Socialism. 
Called by different names, it is all essentially one movement, a gospel o 
violence. It sometimes announced itself as a denial of God; it was alway 
a denial of the difference between right and wrong. It came like a noxious 
drug to men and peoples who were dreaming of world conquest. 

It is easy, on looking back, to see why the second world war occurred | 
The forces that wanted it were very strong. Only when America was 
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forced into co-operation did the law-abiding nations win a difficult vic- 
tory. It is also easy to see why the second war was so much worse and 
more savage than the first. Men were already accustomed to war; accus- 
tomed to cruelty; to the persecution of Jews and aristocrats and intellec- 
tuals and to the extermination of political opponents. There were crimes 
in the first war, but they were child’s play to those committed in the 
second, and not by one nation only. Also the second war stirred up, as the 
first did not, an explosion of that sleeping resentment of the unfortunate 
against the fortunate, the unsuccessful against the successful, the 
oppressed against the oppressor, which is one of the eternal perils of 
human society. 

Then the second war was ended by a far worse settlement than the 
first. The Peace of Versailles had its weaknesses, but that of Yalta was 
almost a peace of despair. It began by abandoning those very peoples 
in whose cause we had undertaken the war. It left in dominance over 
an exhausted Europe a power which, as long as it had free choice, had 
been on the side of the enemy and accepted in an extreme form his doc- 
trines of violence and conquest. A strange climax! With great pomp and 
circumstance, with deep and sincere longing for peace at last, the Gov- 
ernments of the world at San Francisco signed the great Charter of the 
United Nations, suspecting but not daring to admit even to themselves 
that the greatest nations were not united and that there was an enemy 
enthroned in the midst of them. The Charter represented not a fact, only 
an aspiration. The aspiration still lives, but is of course not fulfilled; 
instead of world union we are left with a cold war, a cold war ubiquitous 
and unrelenting and from time to time threatening to burst into flame. 
- These are the dangers in which we find ourselves at the culmination 
of this first half of the twentieth century. The odds in many ways seem 
heavily against peace, and against the free peoples of the Christian tradi- 
tion. But so they were in the first war; so they decidedly were in the 
second war; yet in both cases, when forced into war we won. We are 
much stronger now. We know our weaknesses, but it is worth reminding 
ourselves of our great sources of strength. First, it is a great help that we 
are all threatened together. All the nations of the western liberal tradi- 
ion, nations which have had long experience of freedom, of mutual 
rolerance, of humane living, have been made to realise a unity among 
them far deeper and more impassioned than any of their past differences. 
The far-flung British Commonwealth, the all-powerful United States, 
he leaders of civilisation in Europe, and some in Asia, are feeling their 
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unity as never before in history. Not yet organised, not yet an effective 
reality, something very great is here struggling into existence. It will not _ 
depend upon formal treaties, though treaties there must be. It will de-_ 
pend, as I see it, on the united will of the noblest civilisation that man _ 
has yet attained not merely to defend its frontiers but to save its soul. The 
danger to all that we most love has united us, and made us feel that we 
are really one. 

We have the courage and the unity. Korea, with all its disappoint- | 
ments, has at least shown that. We have, with American aid, the material 
resources. Our time of hardship and discomfort will last, and may be- 
come worse, but who is afraid of hardship and discomfort for the sake 
of freedom? Have we the men and women who are capable both of 
meeting the danger and suffering that may well lie before us, and capable 
also of the more difficult but inevitable task, not merely of resisting evil 
but in the end of overcoming evil with good? Here I am hopeful. In 
every country of the west we have abundant records of heroism and en- 
durance. In every centre of suffering and danger there has been a rush > 
of voluntary workers eager to help—and, which is sometimes harder— 
even to forgive. They are a dauntless band, not in this country only, but 
in almost every country of western Europe. I have seen enough of the 
ordinary unsensational relief to children, to refugees and displaced per- 
sons, to feel quite clear that if we do fail in our combat with evil things, | 
it will at any rate not be from lack of charity. Psychologically speaking, I 
suspect that the frightful harvest of hate over the world has generated in 
the heart of man its own antidote. 

Have we the right method? Here I have one clear word to say. It is: 
forget party differences. Party differences made America betray the 
League of Nations, party differences undermined France in 1940; they 
are now rending Italy and Germany and other nations into blindly 
hostile camps. Forget political abstractions and catchwords like equality, 
democracy, capitalism, socialism, and the like; they all mean different 
things in the mouths of different speakers, and of all of them you can 
have either too little or too much. At best they are temporary expedients, | 
and they make men lose sight of the old permanent principles of human 
life, as true now as when they were first spoken. Let us remember, for | 
instance, the motto of Roman Cicero, that good faith is the foundation 
of all human society; the exhortation of Athenian Pericles that the secret 
of happiness is freedom, and the secret of freedom courage; the reminder | 
of an old Hebrew prophet that what is required of us is to do justly and | 
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